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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Copper prices covering nearby metai continue firm here and abroad. 
@ Tariff Commission submits its findings to Congress on lead and zinc. 
@ Tin prices decline in quiet market — Quicksilver scores another advance. 


COPPER—Domestic average 29.700c, ref’y. ALUMINUM-—Ingot, 21'4c. 


O 


Producers and custom smelters encountered no difficulty 
whatever in disposing of their offerings of copper on the 
basis of 30c, delivered. Sales in the domestic market 
involving April shipment metal now total more than 
75,000 tons, indicating that business in the current month 
is holding a moderate gain over March. 


The strength in the London market has enabled some 
sellers here to take on export business on the basis of 
30c, f.ass. New York. The E&MJ average on sales of 
foreign copper in the week that ended yesterday was 
29.633c, f.0.b. refinery equivalent, against 29.433c in the 
preceding week. The range in prices in the foreign divi- 
sion for the week was 29.500c to 30.000c, Chilean copper 
has been moving more freely and the surplus overhang- 
ing the market is gradually being reduced. 


LEAD—l4c, N. Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 12%-124ec) 


Sales of lead in the domestic market for the last week 
amounted to 7,228 tons, which compares with 5,475 tons 
in the preceding week. There were no price develop- 
ments here, but London eased somewhat, which caused 
buyers to hesitate in the last day or two. 


Scrap has been moving more freely and one operator 
has raised its smelting charge from $50 to $55 on battery 
plates. 


Mexican lead producers may benefit for a period on the 
devaluation of the peso from 8.65 to the dollar to 12.50. 
However, most of the windfall will be lost because of an 
increase in the export tax of approximately 10%. 


ZINC—10c, East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 9%2c) 


The Tariff Commission issued its report to Congress 
(550 pages) on the domestic lead and zinc industries on 
April 20. Its findings, as expected, indicated that profits 
declined and employment at mines and mills dropped 
between 1950 and 1953. The Commission is expected to 
recommend aid for domestic producers when it submits 
its formal report to the President no later than June 15. 
The industry has asked for relief under the escape clause 
of the Trade Agreements Act. 


At the annual meeting of the American Zinc Institute, 
held in St. Louis April 20 and 21, spokesmen for the 
domestic industry called for a higher import duty and 
purchases for the stockpile. 


Sales in the domestic market fell off last week, due 
largely to the holidays. Producers are getting a bit con- 
cerned over the slow emergence of the Government’s 
new stockpile program. 


Demand for aluminum has shown steady improvement 
in the last month and producers are fairly optimistic over 
the outlook for the second quarter. 


The Aluminum Association estimates March production 
of primary aluminum at 122,339 tons, a record high. 
U. S. production in the first quarter of 1954 totaled 
349,069 tons, which compares with 287,004 tons in the 
first quarter of 1953. 


TIN—954c, prompt, N. Y. 


Prices eased somewhat as tension in the Far East mod- 
erated. Trading during the last week was interrupted by 
the Easter holidays, particularly in London. 


The Bolivian Government has offered 4,000 long tons of 
tin concentrates to the RFC for immediate purchase. 
Ambassador Victor Andrade said, if accepted, the ton- 
nage would enable the Texas City smelter to remain in 
production until Congress decides on the disposition of 
the plant. A directive to purchase the concentrates will 
have to come from the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


QUICKSIL VER—$222-$225, N. Y. 


With the Government corralling so much of the current 
production of Spain and Italy, consumers now find the 
market almost bare of offerings and the price continues 
to advance. During the last week quotations on prompt 
and nearby metal in more than “drug store” lots varied 
between $222 and $225 per flask. On June-July shipment 
metal it might have been possible to do $220 per flask. 


Consumers contend that a state of emergency exists and 
the Government should release some of its holdings to 
the trade. All of the Government's purchases, it is said, 
have not gone into the stockpile. 


SILVER—85'4c, N. Y. (London spot 735¢d) 


Demand has been fair and quotations continued un- 
changed here and abroad. 
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Tungsten 
Tin 


Antimony 


BUYERS 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin 
Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms. 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods 
and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, 
Tin Chlorides, 

. 
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WE BUY 
CRUDE 
PLATINUM 


WE ARE clways in the mar- 
ket for native crude platinum, 
platinum and gold concen- 
trates, gold dust and scrap 
precious metal. We pay for all 
the platinum metals and gold 
contained in such material. 


BAKER & CO. INC. 





Non-Metallic Minerals 


Prices received for non-metallic min- 
erals vary widely and depend upon the 
physical and chemical characteristics of 
the commodity. Hence the following 
quotations can serve only as a general 
guide to the prices obtained by produc- 
ers and dealers in different parts of the 
United States for their own product. 

Tons of 2,000 lb. unless otherwise 
noted. 


ASBESTOS—Per short ton, f.0.b. mines 
Quebec, U.S. funds: 


Crude No. 1 $960@$1,500; Crude No. 2 
$595@$900. 

Spinning fibers: 3-F $514; 3-K $436; 
3-R $371; 3-T $348; 3-Z $321. 


Shingle stock, $150@$200; Paper stock, 
$109@$137; Waste, $77; Shorts, $35@$70. 

Per short ton, f.0.b. Vancouver, B.C., 
US. funds: 

Spinning fiber (3-K) $460; shingle 
fiber (4-K) $185. 

Per ton, f.o.b. Hyde Park or Morris- 
ville, Vt.: 


Spinning fiber, $279.50@$302; shingle 
fiber, $135@$162; paper fiber, $81.50@ 
$115; waste, stucco or plaster, $71.40; 
refuse or shorts, $34@$63. 


BARYTES — F.o.b. cars. 

Georgia: Barytes ore, crude, jig and 
lump, $14 per net ton; beneficiated, 
$17@$19 per net ton, in bulk, $19@§$20, 
in bags. 

Missouri: Per ton, water ground and 
floated, bleached, $41.35, carlots, f.o.b. 
works. Crude ore, minimum 94% BaSO,, 
less than 1% iron $13.25. 


Canada: Crude, in bulk, f.o.b. shipping 
point, $11 per long ton; ground, in bags, 
$16.50 per short ton. 


BAUXITE — Per long ton. Domestic ore 
chemical, crushed and dried, 55 to 58 
percent AloOs, 1.5 to 2.5 percent Fe2Os, 
$8.00@$8.50, f.0.b. Alabama and Arkan- 
sas mines. Other grades, 56 to 59 percent 
AlsOs, 5 to 8 percent SiO2, $8.00@$8.50, 
f.o.b. Arkansas mines. Pulverized and 
dried, 56 to 59 percent AlsOs, 8 to 12 
percent SiOz, $14@$16, f.o.b. Arkansas 
mines. Abrasive grade, crushed and cal- 
cined, 80 to 84 percent AlgOsz, $17, f.0.b. 
Arkansas mines. Crude (not dried) 50 
to 52 percent, $5.00@$5.50, f.o.b. Arkan- 
sas mines. 


Imported bauxite, calcined, crushed 
(abrasive grade) 83 to 86% AlsOs, $19.75 
per long ton, f.o.b. port of shipment, Br. 
Guiana. Refractory grade bauxite, $24.20. 


FELDSPAR — Per ton, f.0.b. point of 
shipment, N. C., bulk: 200 mesh, $18.50; 
325 mesh, $22.50; glass, No. 18 grade, 
$12.50; semi-granular, $11.75. 


FLUORSPAR — Metallurgical grade, ef- 
fective CaF content, per short ton, f.o.b. 
shipping point Illinois and Kentucky: 


Short Ton 


Acid grade concentrates, per short 
ton, bulk, carload lots: 


F.o.b. Rosiclare, Ill., $52.50, Boulder, 
Colo., $57.50, Northgate, Colo., $60. 


F.o.b. Los Lunas, N. Mex., $60. 


Ceramic grade, min. 95% CaF2, calcite 
and silica variable; FeO, 14%, $48 per 
short ton, in bulk, f.o.b. Rosiclare. In 
100-lb. bags $4 extra. 


Foreign fluorspar, c.i.f. U.S. ports, duty 
paid, per short ton: Metallurgical grade, 
$33; acid grade, $55, nominal. 


GRAPHITE—Per lb., carload lots, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 


Crystalline flake, natural; 85-88% C, 
crucible grade, 13c; 96% C, special and 
dry usage, 22c.; 94% C,normal and wire- 
drawing, 19c.; 98% C, special for brush- 
es, etc., 264c. 

Amorphous, natural, for foundry fac- 
ings, etc., up to 85% C, 9c. 


Madagascar, c.if. New York, “stand- 
ard grades 85 to 87% C,” $235 per ton; 
special mesh $260; special grade 99% C, 
nominal. 


Amorpkous graphite, Mexican, f.o.b. 
point of shipment (Mex.), per metric 
ton $9 to $16 depending on grade 


KYANITE—Per ton f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment, Va. and S. C., 35 mesh, carload lots, 
in bulk $29; in bags $32. For 200 mesh, 
in bags, carload lots, $40. 


Imported kyanite, 55 to 59% grade, in 


bags, cif. Atlantic ports $55@$60 per 
short ton. 


MAGNESITE—Per ton, f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., dead burned grain, in bulk $38.00; 
in bags $43.75. 


MICA — Prices prevailing in the North 
Carolina district for clear sheet mica, 
per pound, follow: 


Per Pound 


.70 to $1.60 
$1.10 to $1.60 


Punch mica, 10@16c. per pound, ac- 
cording to size and quality. 


Stained or electric sheet mica is being 
sold at approximately the same prices 
as clear sheet. 


North Carolina, wet ground, $140 to 
$155 per ton, depending on fineness and 
quantity. Dry ground, $3250 to $70, 
Scrap, $32 to $35, depending on quality. 


Madagascar sheet mica first quality 
high heat, duty paid, New York, per Ib.: 
(Continued on page 11) 
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World Copper Stocks Up in 
March — Deliveries Increase 

Though stocks of copper in the US. 
and outside of the U.S. increased by 
11,771 tons during March, the market 
took little notice of this upturn in the 
surplus. Total stocks of refined copper 
in the hands of producers (combined 
holdings of domestic and foreign pro- 
ducers) totaled 405,563 tons as March 
ended, according to Copper Institute. 
This compares with 368,242 tons on hand 
on Jan. 1, 1954, and 188,961 tons at the 
beginning of 1953. The accumulation in 
unsold Chilean copper, along with a 
trend to carry somewhat larger stocks 
by producers operating in the free mar- 
ket, accounts for much of the increase 
in stocks. 

When the U‘S. stockpile deal for Chil- 
ean copper — 100,000 tons—is finally 
closed, and the improvement in demand 
from European sources for copper from 
all sources, including Chile, shows up 
statistically, producers may find that the 
supply situation has improved material- 
ly, some market analysts contend. Cur- 
tailment in U.S. production now taking 
place may take up the slack caused by 
a reduced rate of consumption in this 
country. 

Production of copper in Chile is being 
reduced to approximately 21,000 tons a 
month, pending a return to more nor- 
mal conditions that should prevail after 
stocks have been whittled down to a 
reasonable level. Last December output 
approached 30,000 tons. The Chilean 
Minister of the Interior has revealed 
that Chile Exploration Co. has signed an 
agreement with the Union to reduce the 
work week to five days pending the 
establishment of a definite working 
schedule. Personnel will have to be re- 
duced, the mining companies advised 
the Government. Workmen at Chuqui- 
camata, Potrerillos, and Braden have 
been notified of plans to regulate output. 

Chile has sold some fair tonnages to 
European countries under varying cir- 
cumstances. Most of the transactions in- 
volved the sale of copper to provide 
badly needed exchange for payment of 
products essential to Chile’s economy. 
In more than one instance, British buy- 
ers settled on the purchase of the metal 


on the basis of London Meta! Exchange 
quotations. Blister, fire refined and elec- 
trolytic copper figured in recent trans- 
actions, along with moderate tonnages 
of copper concentrates consigned to 
Japan. 

A summary of the most recent statis- 
tics of Copper Institute, figures in tons, 
follows: 


United States 
Crude production (a) Feb Mar 
Primary A leet sinh .. 68,034 74,167 
Secondary 6.394 7,463 
74,428 81,630 
103,496 117,546 
89,017 95,795 
118,417 125,759 


Refined production 
Deliveries, refined 
Stocks, refined . 


Outside United States 
Crude production (a) Feb Mar 
Primary 109,041 123,447 
Secondary . 702 583 
109,743 124,030 


Refined production 70,864 93,824 


Deliveries, refined 74,457 93,235 
Stocks, refined . 275,375 279,804 
(a) Corrected figures 


Immediate Change in Copper 
Outlook Unlikely, Cates Says 


The readjustment we are now going 
through seems to be a healthy, rather 
than a desperate condition and one on 
which a sounder base can be laid for the 
country’s future growth and develop- 
ment, in the opinion of Louis S. Cates, 
chairman of Phelps Dodge Corp. 

Commenting on the copper situation 
at the annual meeting of stockholders, 
Mr. Cates said: 

“You may recall that in the annual 
report we pointed out that in 1953 an 
increase of some 130,000 tons occurred 
in the stocks of copper in this country 
located at smelters, refineries and fabri- 
cating plants. Figures for the first quar- 
ter of 1954 are not all available as yet. 
Using estimates where necessary, we be- 
lieve that the overall stocks of copper 
in this country did not continue to in- 
crease during the first quarter. On the 
contrary, it is possible that a small re- 
duction took place. It is true that stocks 
of refined copper at the refineries did 
continue to increase during the first 
quarter, by approximately 38,000 tons. 
However, that increase was offset by a 
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considerable reduction in the stocks of 
refined copper in the hands of fabrica- 
tors, and by a reduction in the stocks of 
raw materials in process at smelters and 
refineries. 

“In anticipation of conditions where 
production continues to exceed current 
demand, some domestic producers have 
reduced their output. We have also cur- 
tailed. It was stated in the annual report 
that, with full Chilean production avail- 
able for sale, it seemed possible that, 
barring some unforeseen cause of in- 
creased demand in Europe or in this 
country, readjustments in production 
might prove necessary 

“Since the annual report was written, 
the Government has informally agreed 
to buy the 100,000 tons of accumulated 
Chilean copper. Presumably the full 
current Chilean production is now avail- 
able for sale. However, a substantial 
increase in the demand for copper in 
Europe has also occurred. Domestic con- 
sumption of copper seems at least to 
have levelled out. For the time being, 
therefore, there is some evidence that 
the world supply of, and demand for, 
copper is not far from being in balance 

“Prices on the London Metal Ex- 
change have been very strong for the 
last several weeks. The custom refiners 
in this country who, for many months, 
had been selling copper at slightly be- 
low 30c, have returned to the 30c price 
While there are many uncertainties in 
the picture, we accordingly do not anti- 
cipate any immediate change in the 
price. In this connection it should be 
added that there is available to the mar- 
ket some 60- or 70,000 tons of Chilean 
copper previously accumulated over and 
above that to be bought by the United 
States Government. In disposing of this 
copper, a policy of disposing of it realis- 
tically and slowly has thus far been 
followed.” 


Canada’s Copper Exports 


Canada exported 8,385 tons of refined 
copper in February, of which 2,644 tons 
was consigned to the United States, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Exports of copper contained in 
ore, matte and other crude forms to- 
taled 3,731 tons in February, of which 
2,723 went to the United States 


National Lead Executive 


William J. Welch, manager of the 
metal department of the National Lead 
Co., has been elected a vice president 
and a member of the company’s execu- 
tive committee. He has been associated 
with the company since 1916 


Galvanized Sheet Shipments 


Shipments of galvanized sheets during 
February totaled 167,433 tons, which 
compares with 169,086 tons in January 
and 183,503 tons in February a year ago, 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
reports. 








International 
Minerals and Metals 
Corporation 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


COPPER, ZINC 


> 
BUYERS 
ORES, CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP, RESIDUES 


FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS 
in Laurel Hill, L. 1, N.Y. 
Douglas, Arizona — El Paso, Texas 


FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY 
(Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
- 

SELLERS 
COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) 
CADMIUM 


ZINC AND BY-PRODUCTS 
MERCURY 











BUYERS, SMELTERS 
and REFINERS of... 


Gold, Silver, 
Lead, Copper 
and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps 
and Bullion 


Manufacturers of 
Copper Sulphate 
Crystals - Powdered 
BASIC 53% CU. 


Irvington Smelting 


& Refining Works 


IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
374 Nye Ave. Irvington, New Jersey 








Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM~—Per Ib., base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 30 lb. ingot, 99% plus, 
21%4c.; in pigs, 20c. 

Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 22c.; 99.8%, 
22¥ec.; 99.85%, 234ec.; 99.9%, 2444c. 


ANTIMONY — Cents per lb. 99%2% 
grade: Domestic Domestic 
Boxed(a) Bulk(b) 

New York Laredo 

28.500 

28.500 

28.500 

28.500 

28.500 

28.500 


(a)Boxed (224 Ib.), 10,000 Ib. or more but 
less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload, f.o.b. 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra. 


BISMUTH — Per Ib., in ton lots, $2.25. 


CADMIUM — Per lb., delivered. 


Commercial Special 
Sticks (a) Shapes 

April 15 é $1.75 
April 16 1.75 
Ce BR ee pee 1.75 
April 19 1.75 
April 20 : 1.75 
April 21 . 1.75 


(a) Special shapes to platers 


CALCIUM — Per lb., in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM ~— Per lb., 97 percent grade, 
spot, $1.23, contract $1.18 per lb. (Us- 
ually sold as chrome-metal.) 

Electrolytic chromium, 99% min.., f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., per lb.: $3 to $4.50, 
depending on mesh. 


COBALT—Per lb., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 lb. containers, $2.60; in 100 
Ib. containers, $2.62; less than 100 Ib. 
containers, $2.67. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls. 

Cobalt fines, $2.60 per lb. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Niagara Falls, 
standard package of 650 Ib. 


COLUMBIUM — No quotation. Pricing 
“subject to special terms.” 


GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25. 


GERMANIUM — Per lb., $295. 
INDIUM — Per oz. troy, 99.9%, $2.25. 
IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $145@$150. 


LITHIUM — Per lb. 98%, $11@$14, de- 
pending on quantity. 


MAGNESIUM — Per lb., 10,000 Ib. lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Freeport, Tex., 27c.; 
Port Newark, N. J. or Madison, II. 
28.2c. Notched ingot, Freeport, 27%4c.; 
Port Newark or Madison, 29c. 


MANGANESE — Per lb., delivered, 96% 
Mn, carloads, bulk, 362 to 37.45c.; 
packed, 36.95 to 38.2c. 

Electrolytic, per lb., f.o.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn. with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi; Min. 99.9% Mn.; Carload 
30c.; ton lots, 32c. 


MOLYBDENUM ~— Per lb., 99% $3.00. 


NICKEL ~— Per lb., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
60c. U.S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 5644c. per lb. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM-—Per oz., $140@$150, nominal. 
PALLADIUM — Per oz. troy, $21. 


PLATINUM — Per oz. troy, wholesale 
lots $84; retail $87. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 Ib., 
$222@$225. 


RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 


RHODIUM ~ Per oz. troy, $118@$125. 
RUTHENIUM ~— Per oz. troy, $70@$75. 


SELENIUM — Per lb. Producers’ price, 
$5; distributors, 100-Ib. lots, $6. 


SILICON — Per |b., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 18%%c. 


SODIUM — Per lb., carload lots, in 
drums, 16%4c.; less than carload lots, 17c. 


TANTALUM — Per kilo, base price, 
$137 for rod; sheet, $93. 


TELLURIUM — Per lb., $1.75. 
THALLIUM ~— Per lb., $12.50. 


TITANIUM — Per lb., Grade A-1, 99.3% 
plus, maximum 3% iron, $4.72, f.o.b. 
Newport, Del. (On maximum .5% iron, 
$4.46). Effective April 1, 1954. 


TUNGSTEN — Per lb., 98.8% minimum 
1,000 Ib. lots, $4.95. Hydrogen reduced, 
99.9% plus $4.65. 


ZIRCONIUM — Per lb., powder, $7. 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 Ibs., or “units” 
of 20 lb., unless otherwise stated. 


ANTIMONY ORE—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55 percent, $2.60@$2.70; 
55 to 60 percent $2.80@$3.00; 60 to 65 
percent, $3.50@$3.60. 
BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 
Special domestic GSA price at depots 
in North Carolina, South Dakota, and 
New Hampshire for lots up to 25 tons 
per year, per short ton unit BeO: 8- 
8.9%, $40; 9.0-9.9%, $45; 10% or more, 
$50. Larger lots subject to negotiation. 
Imported ore, per short ton unit of 
BeO, c.i.f. U.S. ports, basis 10% to 12% 
BeO, $46. 


CHROME ORE-—Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila., Balt., etc. 
Rhodesian: 

48% CreOns, 3 to 1 ratio lump (b) $44.00 @ $46.00 

48% CreOs, 2.8 to 1 ratio. . (b)$40.00@$42.00 

48% CreOs, no ratio (b) $32.00 @ $34.00 
South African (Transvaal) : 

$31.00 @$32.00 

44% CrOs, no ratio $21.00 @ $22.00 
Turkish: 

48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio, lump... (a)$49@$50 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 

48% CrvO,, 3 to ratio 
(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 
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COBALT ORE — Per lb. of cobalt con- 
tained, $1.45@$1.60, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont. 
depending on grade. 


COLUMBIUM - TANTALUM ORE - 
Special DMPA domestic purchase price 
delivered f.o.b. depots in North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, and South Da- 
kota, minimum Cb205-TagO; in any 
ratio, per lb. acceptable material, $1.70 
plus 100% bonus, equivalent to $3.40 per 
lb. of combined contained pentoxide in 
%o ore. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 

Mesabi non-bessemer, 51% percent 
iron, $9.90. Old Range, non-bessemer, 
$10.15. 

Mesabi, bessemer, 51% percent iron, 
$10.05. Old Range, bessemer, $10.30. 

Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 

Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c. plus, depending on grade, c.i.f. 
Atlantic ports. 

Brazilian, 68.5% iron, $13.50 per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Brazilian port. 


MANGANESE ORE-—Important buyers 
still out of the market and the price 
situation remains unsettled. 


Indian ore was nominal at $1.00@$1.02 
per long ton unit of Mn, c.i.f. U.S. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions. 


On long-term contracts for ore from 
West Africa and other sources, 46@48% 
Mn, quotations nominal at 85@90c., c.i-f. 
U.S. ports, duty extra. 


Chemical grades, per ton, coarse or 
fine, minimum 80 percent MnOs, Bra- 
zilian or Cuban, carloads, in barrels 
$65@$75. Domestic 70 to 72 percent, 
$45@$50, f.0.b. mines. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE ~— Per lb. of con- 
tained MoSe, 90% concentrate, 60c.; f.0.b. 
mines. 


TITANIUM ORE—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOs, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $18@$20, nominal. 

Rutile, per lb., minimum 94% concen- 
trate, 5@6c. 


TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 60%: 

Foreign ore, per short ton unit of WOs, 
nearby arrival, c.if. U.S. ports, duty 
extra: Wolfram: $26@$27; scheelite 
$28@$29. 


Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 


London, per long ton unit of WOs, 
buying prices, good ore: Wolfram 
200s; scheelite, ordinary ore, 190s. 


VANADIUM ORE — Per lb. V2O5 con- 
tained, domestic, 3lc., f.0.b. mine. 








CHROME ORES 





E.A. GODOY & Co., INC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


SALES AGENTS 
REPRESENTING PRODUCERS OF 


MANGANESE ORES 


IRON ORES 








ZIRCON ORE (sand) Per long ton, 
cif. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 
percent ZrOs, $45@$46. 


Metallic Compounds 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide) , 
refined, white, min. 99%, per lb., 5%4c., 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 7342% Co, $1.96 per lb. east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.98% per lb. west of Missis- 
sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-lb. containers. 





manganese 
chrome 
fluorspar 
kyanite 
ilmenite 
mica 


Exclusive U.S.A. Distributors 
for Overseas Mines and Producers 


C.G. TRADING CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
Tel. Ox 7-0790 
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COPPER SULPHATE — Per Ib., in car- 
load lots, 10.35c., large or small crystals, 
f.o.b. N. Y. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE — Per \b., $142. 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per lb. (base prices) 
Sheet Wire Rods 


Yellow Brass .. 41.72 42.26 035.07 
Best quality brass 43.13 43.67 43.07 
Red brass 80% ...... 4447 45.01 4441 
Red brass 85% 45.44 45.98 45.38 
Com’! bronze - 4695 47.49 46.89 
Gilding meta! --» 4793 : 47.87 


(a) Free cutting 
CADMIUM ~—Per \b. Special shapes, to 
platers, $1.75. 


COPPER — Per lb. Sheets, over 20 in 
wide, 48.38c., rolls 20 in. and under, 
46.31c.; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 35.98c. 


LEAD SHEETS —Per \b., full rolled, 
140 sq. ft. 190, 


MONEL METAL — Per lb. (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 67}c.; cold- 
rolled strip, 704c. Rods, hot-rolled 654c 


NICKEL — Per |b. (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, 864c.; rods, hot-rolled, 824c 


NICKEL SILVER — Per lb., sheets, 10 
percent, 55.36c.; 18 percent, 58.80c.; wire 
and rods, 10 percent, 58.80c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE ~— Per \b., sheets, 
5 percent tin, 66.58¢c.; wire and rods, 5 
percent 67.08c.; 10 percent 73.06c. 


ZINC — Per \b., carload lots f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c.; ribbon 19@ 
20hc.; plates 19@21%c., depending on 
size. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot 
per lb., carload lots, delivered, 144%4c 


United States Gold Price 


The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce 
of fine gold, less % of 1 percent. 

Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75 percent of the price 
quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal to $34.9125 per ounce 











CHROME 
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Associated 
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ASSOCIATED METALS & MINERALS CORP. 


WEST STREET NEW YORK 6 N_Y 


i faint Ger. 


FIRE REFINED COPPER 


High Purity Ingots and Ingot Bars 


COPPER 99.93% 


From Morenci come ores unusually free of impurities. Fire 
refining these ores gives the quality product — P.D.M. Fire 
Refined Copper — for use in brass mills and foundries in 


making high grade products. 


U.S. Net Copper imports 
Rebound in February 


Net imports of copper into the U'S. in 
February 1954 rose to 33,480 short tons 
from 14,686 in January. This is the high- 
est net import figure since October 1953 
but is well below the 1953 monthly av- 
erage of 46,566 short tons. 

The increase in net imports reflects a 
slight decrease in exports and a consid- 
erable increase in imports. Both ore and 
blister copper imports rose while re- 
fined copper imports showed little 
change. 

February exports of 15,895 short tons 
were below those for December and 
January but above those for any other 
month of 1953. 

A summary of U.S. import and export 
statistics for January and February of 
this year, compiled by the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics from Census 
Bureau data, in short tons, follow: 
Imports Jan Feb 

In ore, etc 6,894 13,134 

Blister 13,083 21,780 

Refined 14,257 14,461 

Totals 34,234 49,375 

Exports 
In ore, etc 38 696 
Refined 19,510 15,199 

Totals 19,548 15,895 

Net imports 14,686 33,480 
Total imports from Chile were 17,748 

short tons, an increase of a few hundred 

tons from January and still well below 
the 1953 monthly average of 23,381 short 
tons. The last month of 1953 in which 
imports from Chile were about as high 

as February’s was October. Chile’s 1952 

monthly average export of copper to the 

U.S. was 30,192 short tons. 

The increase in imports of blister cop- 
per reflects mainly a rise in shipments 
from Northern Rhodesia and Australia. 

Copper imports into the U.S. in Janu- 
ary and February 1954 by countries of 
origin, in short tons, follow: 

In ore, etc Jan Feb 
Canada 3,129 4,764 
Mexico 1,049 1,256 
Cuba 14 2,700 
Chile 928 738 
Peru 797 536 
Philippines 15 2,404 
U. of S. Africa 375 406 
Others 587 330 

Totals 6,894 13,134 

Blister 
Mexico 2,083 3,316 
Chile 8,856 9,288 
N. Rhodesia 1.668 6,819 
Australia 
Others 476 

Totals 13,083 

Refined 
Canada 2.764 
Mexico 1,599 
Chile 7,351 
Peru 1,499 
Norway 54 
Yugoslavia 440 
Belgian Congo 250 
Belgium 300 

Totals 14,257 


Chilean Copper Ore for Japan 

The Japan Mining Co., Tokyo, has 
announced that smelters in Japan have 
signed a contract for 5,100 tons of cop- 
per concentrates for May shipment. 
Copper content was 1,000 tons. 
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WATCH THESE TRENDS 





(A regular feature usually appearing in the third issue each month) 


PLATINUM AND ALUMINA make up an alloy which 
eliminates up to 90% of the carbon monoxide and up to 
85% of the irritating hydrocarbons which restrict diesel 
operations in enclosed areas. Oxy-Catalyst, Inc., of 
Wayne, Pa., has announced its new “Dieseler,” a device 
measuring 7x12x27-in. which is attached to the engine 
exhaust manifold. It includes 8 catalytic units each of 
which contains 73 slender porcelain rods coated with 
alumina and platinum alloy. When the engine exhaust 
gases move across the rods they are catalytically burned 
to carbon dioxide and water vapor. The company states 
one has been in use in the Coplay Cement Mfg. Co.'s 
limestone mine at Coplay, Pa. for three months. It is on 
a standard diesel powered tractor-shovel operating un- 
derground. So far the new device can be used with the 
four-cycle diesel engine and the company is working on 
one for a two-cycle engine. It has successfully developed 
a comparable device for engines operating with lead- 
free gasoline. 


PLASTIC DIES are being used by some of the auto com- 
panies. Chrysler plastic experts have come up with plas- 
tic dies which withstand 20,000 psi pressure in stamping 
out steel parts. A liquid plastic is poured into a plaster 
mold which has been prepared with glass cloth and a 
plastic paste. It is set for 24 hours at room temperature 
and then baked at 180 deg. After removal from the mold 
it is finished by hand sand-papering. Plastic dies do not 
last as long as the steel ones but they are much easier 
and cheaper to make. They are thus ideal for short pro- 
duction runs. The new dies may be made in 3 or 4 weeks; 
conventional dies require 3 to 8 months. 


SPECIAL ALUMINUM FOIL for mulching is being mar- 


keted by Reynolds Metals Co. The company’s building 
products division has worked on the new foil for five 
years. Gardeners are using the foil by spreading it be- 
tween rows of plants to keep down weeds, help the soil 
retain moisture and cut insect and plant disease damage. 
The company reports that the foil will also help seal in 
warmth around plant roots and reduce hard packing of 
the soil. The company cites the following statistics from 
tests at the Virginia Truck Experiment Station: Toma- 
toes—a 30% weight increase, snap beans — 93%, head 
lettuce — 173% and cucumbers — 58%. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CHROMIUM may be the key to 
the development of a whole series of new high tempera- 
ture alloys, Product Engineering reports in its April is- 
sue. According to the Bureau of Mines’ research center 
at Albany, Ore., pure chromium can be ductile at room 
temperature and has good high temperature properties. 
Commercially available chromium is brittle and is usu- 
ally contaminated with traces of oxygen and water 
vapor. Costs of removing the various contaminants at 
present is extremely high. 


MAGNESIUM PRINTING PLATES have been developed 
by Detroit Colortype Co. and Brooks and Perkins, Inc., 
also of Detroit. The dimensions of the plates can be held 
to close tolerances; they are intended for photoengrav- 
ers. The new line, marketed by the Magplate Corp., will 
include curved plates for rotary presses. 


STAINLESS STEEL BONDED TO ALUMINUM may 
mean an improved pressing iron. Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp. has developed a way of bonding a layer 
of stainless steel—about twice the thickness of a razor 
blade —to the bottom of a pressing iron’s aluminum 
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soleplate. The stainless stee] bottom will not discolor or 
corrode when exposed to the moisture of steam ironing. 
The company indicated that aluminum bottoms may 
scar or burr from zippers or hooks on garments, It said 
the steel bottoms would not and therefore are less likely 
to harm fabrics. 


ALUMINUM CASTINGS AND STAMPINGS, and some 


other lightweight metals, have saved 183 lb in weight in 
the Chrysler sedan and 225 lb in the convertible, accord- 
ing to the Aluminum Bulletin. It quotes L. L. Colbert, 
Chrysler's president, as saying that the firm will test 
light metals “wherever we can, in an effort to get still 
more weight out of our cars.” The big incentive is to 
reduce weight and achieve better fuel economy. 


THULIUM is being used in a small portable X-ray device 


The rare mineral is used instead of electricity as a source 
of rays. The new device has been developed by the 
Argonne National Laboratory of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The machine weighs less than 10 Ib and 
the radioactive thulium produces rays equal in energy 
to a 100,000-volt X-ray machine, It requires no electrical 
power. The new machine costs about $40 and has poten- 
tial uses both in industry and medicine. Thulium has 
heretofore found few uses. In the new X-ray unit it is 
mounted in a holder and shield equipped with a shutte: 
so X-ray photographs can be taken. 


COLOR OF DIAMONDS may now be changed. When 


liberated neutrons from an atomic reactor bombard 
white diamonds the diamonds change to various shades 
of green depending on the extent of the bombardment 
When the’ resulting green diamofds”are heated under 
controlled conditions they again change colors. They 
take on colors from deep amber to light yellow, varying 
with the length of time they are heated and the tem- 
perature. When white diamonds are bombarded with 
electrons they change to blue — but not the blue of nat- 
urally blue diamonds. The explanation is that when the 
bombardment occurs the regular arrangement of atoms 
in the crystal lattice is disturbed; the arrangement of 
the atoms determines the absorption of light and there- 
fore the color of the crystals. 


SUPER-PURE ALUMINUM is going into an alloy devel- 


oped for use in costume jewelry and accessories. It takes 
an enduring finish matching the appearance of gold ot 
silver articles and is light in weight and non-tarnishing, 
according to the 1953 annual report of Alcoa. 


GERMANIUM can now be refined to almost perfect purity. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories has developed the process. 
The purity of the product is indicated by the fact that 
there is only one atom of impurity in ten billion atoms of 
the material. The process, called zone-melting, is being 
used to refine a considerable number of materials other 
than germanium. They include other metals, semi-con- 
ductors, and various organic and inorganic substances 


GERMANIUM AND SELENIUM rectifiers, the U.S. Navy 


has found, are more suitable than motor-generator sets 
for ac and de conversion aboard Navy vessels, The recti- 
fiers’ high power, ease of repair and silent operation are 
mainly responsible. One of the great advantages is that 
any required number of disks or plates can be easily 
assembled to make up a rectifier unit for any amount of 
de power that may be required by the ship. 














‘~~ ZINC OXIDES - CADMIUM 


ZINC 


ST. JOSEPH 
LEAD COMPANY 


The Largest Producer of Lead in the United States 
250 PARK AVE.:- NEW YORK 17 


TEL. ELDORADO 5.320¢ 














ORES 
METALS 


SYAAID gS 


000079 Inc 


70 PINE STREET, New York 5, N. Y. 


Cables: PHIBRO. N. Y 








Alloys 


FERROCHROMIUM Per lb. of Cr 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, lump, 
carloads, f.o.b. destination continental 
US.A., 24%4c.; low carbon, 3444c. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM Per lb. of Cb 
contained, 50-55%, $9.50 


FERROMANGANESE-—$200 per net ton, 
74-76% Mn, f.o.b. Clairton, Sheridan and 
Johnstown, Pa.; Marietta and Ashtabula 
Ohio; Alloy, W. Va.; Sheffield, Ala 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc Per lb 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-65% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.41, all other sizes $1.32; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO MoQOs), $1.15; 
molybdic trioxide (MoOs) , bagged, $1.13, 
canned, $1.14. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — Per gross ton, 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt 
Pleasant, Tenn., $65. Unitage of $3 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 
base 


FERROSILICON Per lb. of contained 
Si, destination continental U.S.A.: 50% 
grade, 10.8c.; 75% grade 13.8c.; 90% 
grade, 17c. 


FERROTITANIUM LOW-CARBON 
Per lb. of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.0.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb. of W con- 
tained, 72-82% W, $3.80 in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more 


FERROVANADIUM — Per lb. of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 
$3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20 


SILICOMANGANESE — Per lb. carload 
lots, f.0.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed: 65-68% Mn, max. 142% C, 18-20% 
Si lic.; max. 2% C, 15-17% Si, 10.8c 
max. 3% C, 12-14%™% Si, 10.6c 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.0.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn, 
3% max. Si, $84; 19-21% Mn, $86; 21-23% 
Mn, $88.50; 23-25% Mn, $91. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12-15% Zr, 39- 
43% Si, 8c. per lb., bulk, carload lots; 
35-40% Zr, 47-52% Si, 20.25c. per Ib 


iron, Steel, and Coke 


PIG IRON Per gross ton Valley fur- 
naces: Bessemer, $57.00; basic, $56.00, 
and No. 2 foundry, $56.50. 


STEEL Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $62; Bars per 
100 lb. $4.15; plates and structural 
shapes, $4.10 


COKE Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$14.50@$15; foundry, $16.50@$17.00 


STEEL SCRAP Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh No. 1 heavy $27.00; 
No. 2 heavy $24.00; Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $22.00; No. 2 heavy $18.00. 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
Domestic Export 
Refinery Refinery 


Apr. 


Daily Prices of Metals 


TIN 





—_ 


Straits 
New York 


99% (a) 
New York 


a TAD ‘ 
New York 





zINC—— 
Delivered East 
St. Louis (b) St. Louis 


— 





15 29.700 29.600 
16 29.700 29.600 
17 No Market 29.600 
19 29.700 29.700 
20 29.700 29.675 
21 29.700 29.625 


97.250 
97.000 
97.000 
97.000 
96.250 
95.250 


96.250 
96.000 
96.000 
96.000 
95.250 
94.250 


14.000 
14.000 
14.000 
14.000 
14.000 
14.000 


13.800 
13.800 
13.800 
13.800 
13.800 
13.800 


10.750 10.250 
10.750 10.250 
10.750 10.250 
10.750 10.250 
10.750 10.250 
10.750 10.250 





Averages 29.700 29.633 


96.625 95.625 


(a) Nominal Quotation for tin content. 


14.000 


13.800 10.750 10.250 


(b) Prime Western zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louls exceeds one-half cent a pound. 


Average Prices for calendar week ended April 17 are: Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 29.700c.; export copper, f.o.b. refinery, 
29.550c.; Straits tin, 98.208c.; New Yerk lead, 14.000c.; St. Louis lead, 13.800c.; Prime Western zine delivered 10.750c.; East 
St. Louis zinc, 10.250c.; and silver, 85.250c. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their i They 
payments received by ucers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zine quotations are based on 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; tin 
quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted 
on a delivered basis; that is, delivered at 





obtaining in the open market and is based on sales 
in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b. refinery 
equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c., for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 
the f.o.b. refinery quotati 
Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in most instances on deliveries 
beginning Jan. 1, 1951, are: Stendard ingots 0.125c. 
= pound; slabs 0.375c. and up, cakes 0.425c. and 
di on weight and dimensions; billets 





er’s plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices 
in New England average 0.300c. per pound above 
cefinery basis. 

Our export quotation for copper reflects prices 





P on and qual- 


1 380. and up, di 
on thod o1aee to 0.15¢. per 


ity. Di 





pound. 

Quotations for sinc refiect sales of the Prime 
Western grade as well as sales other grades 
when sold on a Prime Western basis. Premiums 


obtaining over Prime Western sinc in the East 


premium of 1.35¢. per pound 

Louls basis for Ld Western; 
Grade the pr 
pound, eflective Jan. 1. 1961. 

Quotations for lead are for the 

and are based on sales of domestically refined 
sold to 4 
sales in the Chicago district is 
York; for California 20 poin 








mon lead of 10 points. 


Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations. 


Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 





Sterling Silver 


The daily New York silver quotation re- 
Handy & Harman is for silver 
in ores and other unrefined 
silver-bearing materials, in cents and 
fractions of a cent per troy ounce. It ts 
de by Handy & on the 
basis of actual! sales of bar silver .999 fine 
in amounts of 50,000 ounces or more for 
nearby delivery at Mew York as reported 
daily by regular suppliers, and is usually 
one quarter cent below the price paid for 
such bar silver, this reduction being al- 
lowance to such suppliers for carrying, 
delivering, and rk . In additi to 


THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 


68.0 68.1 
1,622 1,624 
152,074 154,895 
8,463 8,519 
$51,416 $39,693 
(a) 124 


foreign silver, the quotation also applies 
to domestic stiver if such silver enters the 
market. 


London 
. Exchange New York London Gold(a) ported by 





15 281.8125 73.6250d. 

16 281.8125 Holiday 

17 —________- Net Quoted — 

19 281.8125 . Holiday Holiday 

20 281.8750 73.6250d. 248s. 742d. 

21 281.8125 73.6250d. 248s. 8d. 
Av. 281.825 


(a)Open market 


85.250 248s. 7d. 


Holiday 90.5¢. per troy ounce, 1000 fine, an 
on July 1, 1946 under an 
the Silver Purchase Act of July 6, ies. 

London silver quotations are in pence 
per troy ounce, basis .909 fine. 

London gold quotations are per troy 
ounce, basis 1000 fine. 

Sterling quotations, in cents, represent 
the demand market in the forencon. 





85.250 








Year 
Ago 


101.0 
2,276 
162,171 


Net Change 
Year Ago 
32.5 
~ 642 
12,782 
8,001 +395 
$45,839 +$4,004 
135 12 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 

Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 

Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 

Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) 

Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production(e) ... 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) 179.58 Mar. 178.17 184.44 ~ 4.36 
All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) 110.6 Mar. 1105 109.9 +.7 
(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49. 


London Metal Exchange 


LEAD ‘ 
Current 


Month 3 Mo. Month 
Apr. Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked 


15 242 242% 232 232% 932% 93% 91 91% 79 
16 Holiday 
19 Holiday 
20 244% 245 233%5 234 93 93°, 91's 91% 79% #0 79% 70% 750 752% 741 742% 
21 246 246% 233% 234% 92% 93 90% 91 79% 80 79% 79% 735 737% 730 732% 
Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper basis wire bars, lead 99.97%, zine 98% and tin min. 99.75%. 


Note: For lead average, Monterrey, see page 10; U.S. Gold, see page 5. 


$49,933 
(a) 123 Mar. 





_——_ COPPER —————". yo 
3 Mo. 








ZINC 


78% 





= 


Cash 
Bid 


755 


Current 
Asked 
157% 





79% 78% 745 747% 
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Expansion in Production of Zinc During Recent 
Years Unwarranted, Canadian Executive Holds 


It is obvious that there has been a 
great increase in the production of zinc 
and it seems to have been based largely 
on a short-term price increase set off 
by the Korean War, according to a paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Zine Institute by M. A. Wolf- 
kill, head of the sales division of the 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada. 

Zine production of Canada, beginning 
with the average for 1942 to 1946, inclu- 
sive, in short tons of recoverable metal: 


Refined In Ores and 
Zine Concentrates 


191,964 322,241 
244,991 
270,536 
288 262 
313,227 
341,112 
371,802 
400,041 

“In 1947 Canadian zinc refineries had 
an annual capacity of 210,000 tons,” Mr. 
Wolfkill said, adding: “At the end of 
1953, the annual capacity was 250,000 
tons, which esents an increase of 
about 20%. increase is due, of 
course, to expansion at Trail and Flin 
Flon. 

“Recoverable zinc exported as concen- 
trates from Canada and Newfoundland, 
which in 1947 reached a low of 78,000 
tons from an average of 139,000 tons 1942 
to 1946, increased to a total of 192,000 
tons in 1953. This represents an increase 
of about 38% over the average of the 
war years. 


1942-46 (Aver.) ... 


Price as Corrective Factor 


“Since the increase in Canadian zinc 
production was abnormal, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the same conditions 
prevailed in other zinc-producing coun- 
tries, and the corrective factor of a 
world-wide price reduction was there- 
fore universal and of undue severity. 
In Canada it has already succeeded in 
bringing mine production more in line 
with consumption, although its effect 
has been modified somewhat by raising 
the mined ore grade and by certain 
long-term contracts at prices above ex- 
isting levels. 


Canada’s 1954 production of zinc from 
all sources is 330,000 tons. 

“So far as the immediate future is 
concerned, the outlook is improving for 
a better balance between supply and 
demand. Even in the main producing 
mines a large tonnage of zinc ore is not 
mineable at recent price levels, so there 
will be a tendency to mine those areas 
with higher lead or copper values and 
thus reduce further the output of zinc. 

“Indications are that more and more 
zinc will come from large producing 
properties or properties with large ore 
reserves that can be brought into pro- 
duction on reasonably short notice, and 
less and less zinc will come from smaller 
properties with limited ore reserves 
which are profitable only at high price 
levels. Of course, these large properties 
need for development a relatively stable 
and remunerative long-term price level, 
in contrast to the flush of production 
brought out by short-term high prices; 
but since many of the present major 
zinc producers only have ore reserves 
for five to ten years’ operations, a con- 
tinued period of low prices will cause 
curtailment in production. A moderate 
rise in metal prices would correct the 
situation, and this should occur as sup- 
ply and demand are brought closer to- 
gether. 

“Zine consumption in Canada in 1953 
amounted to about 50,000 short tons or 
approximately 20% of refined capacity. 
The pattern of consumption is similar 
to that in the United States except that 
die casting does not consume such a 
large percentage of production. 


Canada’s Exportable Surplus 


“Canadian production of slab zine in 
1953 was approximately 248,000 short 
tons, which means that an exportable 
surplus of 198,000 tons was available. 
This is nothing new, as Canada has been 
a zine exporting country since 1916. Of 
this exportable surplus the major part 
was exported to the United States; a 
fairly large tonnage went to Great 


Britain; a few thousand tons were 
shipped to miscellaneous export mar- 
kets; and the remainder was added to 
producers’ stocks. 

“Dollar shortage continued as a major 
difficulty in foreign selling, but in some 
markets the price was so low during 
part of the year that sales were tempo- 
rarily abandoned, In our opinion, low 
world prices can be traced directly to 
an over-supply of zinc, and the situation 
has been aggravated by cheap foreign 
zine available in most markets which 
are traditionally shared by the Ca- 
nadians. 

“Turning again to the Canadian mar- 
ket, zinc has been meeting stiff compe- 
tition from other materials. In some 
cases this competition has been justified, 
but in others shortage of zinc or high 
prices, or both, have resulted in substi- 
tutes which are difficult to dislodge. I 
believe the best remedy for this condi- 
tion is an assurance of plenty of zinc at 
a fair price. Fortunately, the supply of 
zine seems adequate for many years; 
and because of that fact, prices—barring 
international complications—should re- 
main at a level fair to both producer 
and consumer. 

“But we believe that something more 
should be done by those in the zinc 
industry to fight competition and to pro- 
mote the sale of zinc. Zinc producers 
should encourage, financially and other- 
wise, research aimed at developing new 
uses and improving present processes. 
There is a large and rewarding field 
open for closer relationship between 
producer and consumer. Marketing con- 
ditions are changing, and zinc producers 
must realize this and keep abreast of 
these conditions if the industry is to 
flourish and hold its proper place in the 
world of metals.” 

. 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended April 10, 1954, 
was 11.23c (US) per lb., f.0.b. refinery, 
Monterrey, Mex. 





“In British Columbia, not one of the 
mills that had been reopened is pro- 
ducing; and of the new mills built, only 
seven, with a daily milling capacity of 
2500 tons, remain in production, In other 
words, only 35 per cent of the milling 
capacity, exclusive of the Sullivan Mine, 
is now operating. At the Trail plant, 
present plans call for a reduction in the 
production of refined zine from a high 
of 186,000 tons in 1953 to somewhere 
around 145,000 tons in 1954. At Britan- 
nia, zine concentrate production has 
been reduced, so that altogether the 
total mine production of zine in this 
area will probably not exceed 150,000 
tons this year. 1953: 

“Elsewhere, there has been som@ cut 
in zine production but, apart from Brit- 
ish Columbia and the Yukon, it is 
doubtful if the total reduction will ex- 
ceed 20,000 tons of zinc. Our estimate of 


Record Consumption of Fluorspar in 1953 
(Bureau of Mines) 

Consumption of fluorspar reached a record high of almost 585,000 short tons in 1953, 
but production and shipments from domestic mines, 329,000 short tons and 318,000 
tons, respectively, were less than in 1952. Imports increased to a new record of 367,000 
short tons, exceeding domestic output by about 11%. More than half of the imported 
material (193,000 tons) came from Mexico. Industry stocks at the end of the year were 
relatively high but somewhat below the record stocks reported on hand at the end 
of 1952. 

Salient statistics of finished fluorspar in the United States, 1950-1953, in short tons: 

Industry Stocks at End of Period 


Consumers’ Domestic 
Plants Mines 
164,685 19,038 
169,126 13,283 
252,193 27,464 


Produc- Shipments General Consump- 
tion from mines(a) Imports tion 


PD socdughebnée . 301,510 164,634 
347,024 181,275 
331,273 352,503 


72,554 


Period Total 
426,121 
497,012 
520,197 


183,723 
182,409 
279,657 


69,944 
88,718 
80,554 


148,991 
158,459 
144,574 


216,088 
194,867 
218,875 
78,714 132,738 226,233 31,413 257,646 
317,930 584,762 226 233 31,413 257,646 

(a) Comprises shipments to domestic and foreign consumers and to National Stockpile. 


33,849 
28,370 
26,535 


249,937 
223,237 
245,410 
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From Company Reports 





Noranda Mines, Limited 


Operations at Noranda were suspended 
on August 22 when a strike was called 
by the United Steelworkers of America 
(CCL-CIO). The same union caused 
strikes at 12 mines in northern Ontario 
and western Quebec. Strikes resulted 
from the Union's insistence on its de- 
mand for the “checkoff.” The strike at 
Noranda collapsed on February 13. The 
settlement provided a wage increase of 
742% which had been rejected by the 
Union some two months previously. 

Net income for 1953 was $10,697,000, 
which compares with $12,210,000 in 1952. 

The production record of Noranda for 
1952 and 1953 follows: 

1952 1953 


Ore hoisted, Horne 
Gs Bia baccccesecs 1,399,665 

Ore milled, tons 

Conc. smelted, Horne 
mine, tons 

Conc. smelted for 
others, tons 

Copper prod., total, tons. . 

Copper prod., Horne 
mine, tons 

Gold, total, oz. .......... 

Gold, Horne mine, oz... .. 


890,488 
515,850 


467,516 


354,500 
47,003 


15,396 
243.720 
200,280 132,045 
In reference to its Gaspe Cépper Mines 
project, the report states that the cost, 
including development, plant, and town 
site, is now estimated at $40,600,000 ex- 
clusive of working capital. This is being 
financed by Noranda by means of de- 
bentures and a revolving bank credit. 
While milling operations are scheduled 
to commence this fall, there will be no 
production from the property until 
smelter operations begin about a year 
hence. 


Climax Molybdenum Co. 


The Climax Molybdenum Company’s 
production, sales and earnings rose 
steeply, according to the annual report 
for 1953. 

Production was up 56%—from 23,874,- 
408 pounds of molybdenum in 1952 to 
37,306,341 pounds in 1953. Sales in- 
creased about 40% to 33,000,000 pounds. 

Earnings, after all charges and taxes, 
rose 60% —to $9,717,000 in 1953 from 
$6,071,519 the year before. 

These increases, Arthur H. Bunker, 
president of the company, explained 
in the report, were due to the increased 
capacity at Climax, Colo. The company’s 
expansion program has raised mill ca- 
pacity at Climax, Colo., from a rated 
15,000 tons a day in 1950 to an average 
production in the early months of 1954 
of about 27,000 tons a day. 

With the completion of the expansion 
program in January 1954, the Climax 
operation became the largest under- 
ground mine in North America and the 
second largest in the world. 

Capacity operation is assured by gov- 
ernment contract until sometime during 
1956. A 5,000-ton per day production 
from low-grade ores is assured by gov- 
ernment contract until mid-1962. 

Expenditures for the huge program of 
advanced preparation of ore have re- 
duced earnings in the past three years 


abnormally. The last of these expendi- 
tures—$2,981,181—was made in 1953. No 
expenditures for advanced preparation 
will be made in 1954, 

Further increasing its interest in fis- 
sionable materials, the company in 1953 
acquired several thorium prospects in 
Colorado. “Although thorium has not 
yet become an important material in the 
atomic energy program,” Mr. Bunker 
said, “a great deal of research and de- 
velopment is being done for the purpose 
of exploring the economic feasibility of 
breeder type reactors in which thorium 
may play a valuable role.” 


Nonmetallic Minerals 
(Continued from page 2) 


Grade 7 (below 1 sq. inch) 50c.; Grade 
6 (1 to 1%) 85c.; Grade 5 (3 to 6) $1.20; 
Grade 4 (6 to 10) $1.50; Grade 3 (10 to 
14) $1.90. 


MONAZITE — Per lb., cif. U.S. ports, 
total rare earth oxides: 55%, 16%c.; 
66%, 19c.; 69%, 22c. 


OCHER—Per ton, f.o.b. Georgia mines, 
$30 in 100-Ib. paper bags. 

F.o.b. Virginia, dark yellow, 300 mesh, 
60 percent ferric oxide, in bags, $24.50@ 
$25.50. 


PHOSPHATE — Per long ton, f.0.b. 
mines: 

Florida, pebble; 77@76 percent, $7.00; 
75@74 percent, $6.00; 72@70 percent, 
$5.00; 70@68 percent, $4.35; 68@66 per- 
cent, $3.95. 


POTASH—Per unit, f.o.b. mines. Muri- 
ate, 43@45%4c., basis 60 percent K,O; 
manure salt, 2lc., basis 22 percent K,O. 


PYRITES — Spanish 48% sulphur c.if. 
US. ports, not quoted. 

Domestic and Canadian pyrites, per 
long ton, nominal at $9@$11, delivered 
to consumer’s plant. 


PUMICE STONE — Per lb. f.0.b. New 
York or Chicago, in barrels, powdered 
3@5c.; lump, 6@8c. 


QUARTZ ROCK CRYSTALS—For fus- 
ing, all sizes, $100@$150 per ton. Prisms 
for piezo-electrical and optical use $4.50 
to $50 per pound, according to size and 
grade. 


SILICA — Per ton, air-floated, 92-99144% 
through 325 mesh, in bags, $22 to $35. 
Glass sand, f.o.b. producing plant, $1.50@ 
$5 per ton, bulk, depending on grade, etc. 


SULPHUR—Per long ton for domestic 
market, $25.50@$27.50 f.0.b. Texas mines. 


Copper Sulphate in February 

Production of copper sulphate in Feb- 
ruary totaled 5,152 tons, against 5,108 
in January and a monthly average of 
6,079 for last year, the Bureau of Mines 
reports. 

Shipments in February amounted to 
5,148 tons, against 5,864 tons in January. 
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Stocks in producers’ hands at the end 
of February totaled 6,188 tons, against 
7,072 tons at the beginning of the year. 


Brass and Bronze ingot 
85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 26c; 80-10-10 (No, 
305) 3lc; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 37%c. Yel- 
low, 2244c and upward. 
a 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, April 20, 1954 
Blende Per Ton 


Prime coarse (jig and table 60% zinc) .$58.00 
Flotation, 60% zine $58.00 


Ga 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 264%4c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 24%c; Light copper, 
23%c; refinery brass, 2144c. 

* 


Smelters’' Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more: 

Piston alloy, 20%c; No. 12 alloy, 20%c; 
No. 13 alloy, max. .30 copper, 23%4c. 

Deoxidizing grade: No. 1, 20'4c; No. 2, 
19%4c; No. 3, 184ec; No. 4, 17%ec. 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 

Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per |b. 


No. 1 copper wire 239@244 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 224@223 
Light copper 2041@204 
No. 1 composition 174@17% 
Composition turnings 17@174 
Cocks and faucets 144@149 
10;@11 
10i@11 
12@124 
131@138 
154@16 
12@124 
144@15 
164@17 
9@94 
94@10 


Yellow brass turnings, mix. 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed. 
Auto radiators, unsweated. 


Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 
Rod ends, brass 

New soft brass clips 

Cast aluminum, mixed 
Aluminum crankcases 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 
Aluminum turnings, clean. 
Zine die cast, mixed 

Zine die cast, new 


New zinc clips 

Soft or hard lead 
Battery plates 
Babbitt mixed 
Linotype or stereotype 
Electrotype 

Solder joints close cut 
Block tin pipe 

BOs BOOM eetcescvccecs ee 
Autobearing babbitt 
Monel clips, new 
Mone! sheet, clean 
Nickel, rod ends 
Nickel, clippings 


11@113 
16@164 








THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





COPPER - ZINC - LEAD -: TIN 


Silver + Bismuth + Cadmium 
Antimonial Lead * Aluminum Alloy Ingot 
Solder - Metal Powders 
Selenium * Tellurium + Zinc Die Cast Alloy 





Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass 
Scrap, Copper Bearing Material, Zinc Drosses and Skimmings, Lead Scrap and Residues, 
Battery Plates, Lead Covered Cable, Tin Bearing Material, Automobile Radiators and 
Aluminum Scrap. 














99.99+% ELECTRIC* 
HIGH GRADE ELECTROLYTIC 


iZEL “MANGANESE ORE - FERROMANGANESE “2:23? 
CADMIUM - SILVER - BISMUTH - INDIUM 
| Arsenic + Palladium + Platinum + Selenium + Toll eet re 
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